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Last year The Ball Publishing Co. (Boston) 
issued Essays in Criticism; Third Series, by Mat- 
thew Arnold. Of these essays one, entitled On the 
Modern, Element in Literature (pages 35-86), is of 
interest to students of the Classics (of the possibil- 
ity of this interest, however, its title gives no hint). 
This essay, as described by Arnold himself, "was de- 
livered as an Inaugural lecture in the Poetry Chair 
in Oxford", in 1869. Since it is not likely to be 
generally accessible to our readers, I analyze it in 
detail. In the next issue I shall make remarks on 
one part of it, in which the author fails to do jus- 
tice to his theme. 

Man's true freedom, says Arnold, depends on the 
enjoyment of moral and mental deliverance. It is 
of the latter kind of deliverance that the essay 
speaks. 

An intellectual deliverance is the peculiar demand 
of those ages which are called modern; and those 
nations are said to be imbued with the modern 
spirit most eminently in which the demand for such 
a deliverance has been made with most zeal, and 
satisfied with most completeness. Such a deliverance 
is emphatically, whether we will or no, the demand 
of the age in which we ourselves live. All intellec- 
tual pursuits our age judges according to their 
power of helping to supply this demand; of all 
studies it asks, above all, the question, how far they 
can contribute to this deliverance. 

The purpose of the lecture, then, was to show 
that the literature of ancient Greece is for our times 
a mighty agent of intellectual deliverance and there- 
fore an object of indestructible interest. 

Our age needs mental deliverance because the pres- 
ent is copious and complex and has behind it a copi- 
ous and complex past; our age exhibits to the indi- 
vidual a vast multitude of facts inviting his compre- 
hension. Intellectual deliverance consists in man's com- 
prehension of this present and this past, in the under- 
standing of the general ideas which are the law of 
this vast multitude of facts, and that harmonious 
acquiescence of mind which we feel in contemplating 
a grand spectacle which is intelligible to us. 

Arnold dwelt then at length (40 ff.) on the immen- 
sity of the spectacle presented to the individual by 
his age. Mr. Gayley, I note, does this likewise, in 
the opening pages of his recent book, Idols of Edu- 
cation (Doubleday, Page and Co.: 1910), a book 
well worthy of the attention of classical students. 
Immense as the spectacle was in 1869, it is vaster 
.still, surely, in 1911. The elements of this spectacle 



are of varying value and merit our attention in vary- 
ing degrees. The facts of the spectacle of most 
interest to an age making a demand for intellectual 
deliverance through complete intelligence of its own 
situation will be "the other ages similarly developed, 
and making the same demand". The literatures of 
most interest, naturally, to such an age as ours 
will be 

the literatures which have most successfully solved 
for their ages the problem which occupies ours : the 
literatures which in their day and for their own 
nation have adequately comprehended, have ade- 
quately represented, the spectacle before them. A 
significant, a highly-developed, a culminating epoch, 
on the one hand, — a comprehensive, a commen- 
surate, an adequate literature, on the other, — these 
will naturally be the objects of deepest interest 
to our modern age. Such an epoch and such a 
literature are, in fact, modern, in the same sense 
in which our own age and literature are modern ; 
they are founded upon a rich past and upon an 
instructive fulness of experience. 
Such an age and such a literature are supplied by 
the Athens of the fifth century B. C. 

On pages 47 ff. Arnold considers how far two 
epochs, the fifth century B. C. in Athens and the 
Elizabethan period in England, exhibit the charac- 
teristics which distinguish modern epochs. By Per- 
icles's time the Greeks in general, the Athenians 
in particular had left off the habit of wearing 
arms : in Elizabeth's time the wearing of arms was 
universal in England and Europe. In Pericles's 
time, again, the conveniences, the ornaments, the 
luxuries of life had become common at Athens, in 
Elizabeth's time England lacked conveniences already 
to be met with on the continent. Next Arnold 
contrasts the recreations which charmed the whole 
Athenian people in Pericles's time with the popular 
shows and pastimes described in Scott's Kenilworth. 
In Athens again there was toleration for the tastes 
and habits of others, in England there was not. 

The supreme characteristic of a highly developed, 
a modern age, is the manifestation of a critical 
spirit, the endeavor after a rational arrangement and 
appreciation of facts. Contrast, then, Thucydides's 
book with Sir Walter Raleigh's History of the 
World. In the first twenty-three chapters of his 
history Thucydides seeks to 

place in their correct point of view all the facts 
which had brought Grecian society to the point at 
which that dominant event (the Peloponnesian War) 
found it; to strip these facts of their exaggeration, 
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to examine them critically ... he labours to 
correct popular errors, to assign their true char- 
acter to facts, complaining, as he does so, of men's 
habit of uncritical reception of current stories. "He 
himself", he continues, "has endeavoured to give a 
true picture, and believes that in the main he has 
done so. For some readers his history may want the 
charm of the uncritical, half-fabulous narratives of 
earlier writers ; but for such as desire to gain a clear 
knowledge of the past, and thereby of the future 
also which will surely, after the course of human 
things, represent again hereafter, if not the very 
image, yet the near resemblance of the past — if such 
shall judge my work to be profitable, I shall be well 
content". 

This, says Arnold, is modern language, the lan- 
guage of a thoughtful philosophic man of our own 
days, of Burke or Niebuhr assigning the true aim 
of history. He reminds us too that Thucydides was 
no mere man of letters, but a man of action, a man 
of the world, a man of his time. 

Turning now to Raleigh, we find that whereas 
Thucydides, in his preliminary chapters, discussed 
the Trojan War and the early naval power of Crete, 
with the various matters that led up to his main 
theme, Raleigh began with "the firmament, and 
. . . the waters above the firmament, and whether 
there be any crystalline Heaven, or any primum 
mobile . . . Fate, and that the stars have great 
influence, and that their operations may diversely be 
prevented or furthered". Two chapters then treat 
the place of Paradise and the two chief trees in 
the garden of Paradise. The seventh section of 
chapter three of Book I treats "of their opinion 
which make Paradise as high as the moon . . .". 
Here is Raleigh's criticism of this and similar views : 

First, such a place cannot be commodious to live 
in, for being so near the moon it had been too near 
the sun and other heavenly bodies. Secondly, it must 
have been too joint a neighbour to the element of 
fire. Thirdly, the air in that region is so violently 
moved and carried about as nothing in that place 
can consist and have abiding. 

Here Arnold says : 

Which is the ancient here, and which is the 
modern? Which uses the language of an intelligent 
man of our own day? which a language wholly 
obsolete and unfamilar to us? Which has the 
rational appreciation and control of his facts? which 
wanders among them hopelessly and without a clue? 
Is it our own countryman, or is it the Greek? And 
the language of Raleigh affords a fair sample of the 
critical power, of the point of view, possessed by the 
majority of intelligent men of his day; as the lan- 
guage of Thucydides affords us a fair sample of the 
critical power of the majority of intelligent men in 
the age of Pericles. 

I shall continue the analysis of this essay next week, 
my main purpose being to make remarks on Arnold's 
treatment of Roman literature, which he regards as 
an inadequate expression of a great age, thereby 
ranging himself with the many critics who, under 
German influence largely, undervalued the literary 
productions of the Romans. C. K. 



II. HORACE AT PHILIPPI AND AFTER' 

During the summer of 44 B. C. Brutus set sail 
from Velia (Elea) in Lucania for Athens. His 
praetorship was a gift of the late dictator. Brutus 
and Cassius (C. Cassius Longinus) were splendidly 
received by the fickle and shallow demos of that 
classic city (Dio 47.20) : the Athenians voted them 
bronze statues to be placed near those of Harmodios 
and Aristogeiton. Plutarch (Brut. 24) tells us that 
Brutus heard lectures from the Academic Theom- 
nestos and Kratippos the Peripatetic and, while 
engaging in philosophic study with these he seemed 
to be altogether inactive and leisurely, but actually 
he was engaged in preparations for war without 
exciting suspicion. In the first place he sent an 
agent to Macedon to win to his side the legions 
there quartered. Further he gained "the young men 
from Rome then devoted to leisurely pursuits at 
Athens" (Plutarch ibid.). Among these was young 
Horace, whom Plutarch does not name, and young 
Marcus Cicero, whom Plutarch does name; this 
youth was full of enthusiasm for freedom and op- 
posed to "all tyrants". All this was late in the 
autumn of 44, before the snow fell. 

Soon after, early in January 43, the current of 
events ran strongly against Antony and it seemed for 
awhile that the old government of the Senate would 
be reestablished. In Greece too Brutus prospered : 
the propraetor Hortensius surrendered the province 
of Macedon to him. Brutus himself during the 
winter 44-43 by a swift movement seized Dyrrachium 
without a struggle. Whether even then Horace was 
on his staff (cohors) he nowhere says : but it is en- 
tirely possible. A clew : young Cicero (who was 
some one to two years younger than Horace) was 
put to the test of actual performance in the field 
(Plut. Brut. 26), defeating Mark Antony's brother 
Gaius in a minor engagement. Brutus therefore had 
begun to entrust some of the Roman students at 
Athens with minor commands. We shall see a little 
further on, that the measure of confidence and 
responsibility bestowed upon Horace by Brutus was 
substantially as great. 

Meanwhile in Italy (43) the usurpator Antony had 
been compelled to abandon the siege of Mutina and 
to withdraw westward to Alpine and Transalpine 
Gaul. However, later on young Caesar Octavian and 
Lepidus and Antony on a little island in the Reno 
near Bologna had formed the coalition known as 
The Second Triumvirate. 

Now young Octavian vigorously took up the role 
of avenger of the Ides of March. Against Brutus 
in Rome suit was brought by L. Cornificius, while as 
prosecutor of Cassius there was put forward M. 
Vipstanius Agrippa. Soon followed the proscriptions 
in which Cicero too perished, December 43. 

l See The Classical Weekly 3.161-163. Halflights in Ancient 
Literature. 



